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Once more Louisville has had the pleasure of entertaining the K. E. A. 
This is the one best convention of the year for Louisville—best in more 
than a commercial aspect. Kentucky's teachers have been entrusted 
with the most important job in Kentucky. We are mighty glad to 
have had them. 
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Here’s what one guest 
wrote us recently 
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TO THE TEACHER WHO NEEDS A LOAN 


How you can borrow $100 if you can pay back $9.77 a month 


If you are planning to get a loan, 
here are two things you should do. 
1. Make sure that a loan is the 
answer to your problem—that it will 
not merely get you in deeper. 2. If 
you do borrow, get your loan on the 
most favorable terms that you can. 


Choose your own payments 


The table in this advertisement 
shows just how much you repay 
when you borrow at Household Fi- 
nance. You will note that you may 
choose your own repayment plan. 
You may repay in installments 
which fit your own situation and 
income. 

Suppose that you need $100. You 
find this amount in the first column 
of the table. Then read across, pick- 
ing out the monthly payment ‘which 
you wish to make. Let’s say that 
the payment is $9.77. The table 
shows that 12 payments of this 
amount will repay your loan in full. 

You may prefer to make larger 
payments and thus pay up sooner. 


The sooner you repay, the less your 
loan costs. Four monthly install- 
ments of $26.60 each, or a total of 
$106.40, for instance, will also re- 
pay a $100 loan in full. (Payments 
shown in the table include all 
charges. You pay nothing more.) 


Borrow in privacy 


You need no stocks, bonds or other 
security to borrow at Household Fi- 
nance—just the ability to repay 
your loan in monthly installments. 
No credit inquiries are made of 
friends or relatives. You get the 
money you need in a simple trans- 
action—promptly and privately. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household office. Or youmay 
borrow by mail. Mail service is 
prompt and convenient. The coupon 
below will bring you, without obli- 
gation, full information about get- 
ting a loan by mail. 


Thousands learn money management 


Household believes that everyone 
should avoid unnecessary debt. So 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 























through lectures, films, and the 
printed word, the company 
encourages family money man- 
agement. Household’s campaign on 
budgeting and better buymanship 
has shown thousands of families 
how to stretch their dollars. Hun- 
dreds of schools. and colleges use 
Household’s practical consumer 
publications assupplementary texts. 
You are invited to ask for copies at 
your Household Finance branch. 
Or write for a list of the titles in 
the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 + 8 10 12 16 20 
baymnts| paymnts| paymnts| baymnts| paymnts| paymnts| paymnts| paymnts 
$ 25 | $12.98 |$ 6.65 |$ 4.54 1$ Pe $ 2.86 |$ 2.44 
50 25.95 13.30 9.09 6.98 5.72 4.88 
75 38.93 19.95 13.63 10.48 8.58 7.33 |$ 5.76 | $ 4.83 
100 51.91 26.60 18.18 13.97 11.45 9.77 7.68 6.43 
125 64.89 33.25 22.72 17.46 14.31 12.21 9.60 8.04 
150 77.86 39.91 27.26 20.95 17.17 14.65 11.52 9.65 
175 90.84 46.56 31.81 24.44 20.03 17.09 13.44 11.26 
200 | 103.82 53.21 36.35 27.93 22.89 19.54 15.36 12.87 
250 | 129.77 66.51 45.44 34.92 28.61 24.42 19.20 6.09 
300 | 155.73 79.81 54.53 41.90 34.34 29.31 23.04 19.30 

















the money. Payments include charges 
at Household’s rate of 214% per month. 
This rate is less than the maximum pre- 
scribedby the Kentucky Small LoanLaw. 





WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full 
amount you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay less if you 
pay your loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the actual time you have 
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B.E. HENDERSON, PRESIDENT 


LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 

LoutsviLzz, Ky. 
4th Floor, 
Starks Bldg. 
Phone Jackson 4291 


EvANSVILLE, IND. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 


3rd Floor, Third 
and Main Bldg. 
Phone 3-3137 


CINcINNATI, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor Carew 
Tower. 


Phone Main 1585 

















Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Lo porition, Ducorporated 


Selah elettteltltttatttttttttel dled tlellklhalel lates tetblatdel tk 


Household Finance Corporation, Incorporated 











FREE BooKLeT AND 

APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 
never know when this in 
formation will come in 
handy. If loan is wanted 
now, stateamount desired. 
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(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher 


n on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” 


I understand this 


request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Le SOMOS RETESET TI RETO OTIC CL CAC eT ePRET ES rene 
EMMREME oir aie acaetefalo erelal cis wierassa lepers Sinie avi a outa cial eng wena vies 
ING rs ania eat ce aumeawenies sosae aes SR etic sinian a eaters 
Amount I wish to borrow $............20008+ D1 aa Months 
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OR those who hold its fu- 

ture in their hands, the 
story of their country’s past 
should live and breathe. His- 
tory is what real people did, in 
real places, to make possible 
the freedom, the happiness and 
prosperity which we enjoy to- 
day. The places are still there, 
and many of them are not far 
away. You and your children 
can visit them. Not ‘‘some day”’ 
but now—this summer. 


Just a few delightful hours on a 
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swift, comfortable, safe train 
and you too can be standing 
where the great of history stood 
before. In the very rooms where 
they lived. On fields where they 
died to give us the freedom we 
have never cherished more 
highly than we do today. 


Now is the time to visit the 
places you’ve always wanted to 
see. And you can cover so much 
more ground, see so much more, 
save time and energy for sight- 
seeing, if you go by rail. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS WASHINGTON, D.C. 








” Pan 4 
Start from any place in the United 
States. Circle from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from North to South — with 
liberal stopovers for sightseeing—and 
back to where you started. All for 
$90 railroad fare in coaches, $135 if 
you go Pullman (plus $45 for one or 
two passengers in a lower berth). 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 
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In either case—Greyhound has the answer! 


1 Maybe you like to be on your own when you go 

vacationing—free to stop off at any place on the 
spur of the moment, to do your sightseeing when and 
where you happen to feel like it, to stray from the 
tourist’s beaten path, to change your plans at will. 
Then Greyhound is just your ticket! It will take you 
more places than any other travel system—and take 
you for less, only one-third the cost of driving. You 
can stopover anywhere, return a different route, see 
all America close-up from a deep-cushioned easy chair 
aboard an air-conditioned Super-Coach! 


2 But perhaps you’d rather skip the more tedious 

details of travel and just have the fun—let travel 
experts plan your trip to make the most of every hour, 
of every dollar. If that’s the case,read the next column! 


KENTUCKY 


¢ © EXPENSE-PAID TOURS « ° 


These Greyhound “package tours” are tops in carefree 
travel—transportation, hotels, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment are all arranged and paid for in advance. And 
you know you’re saving money on every part of your 
trip. Include one or more of the following tours in 
your vacation—there are many others: 


NEW YORK—WASHINGTON 
BOSTON—NEW ENGLAND 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 
NORTHERN LAKES 
DENVER—COLORADO SPRINGS 
FLORIDA— MIAMI BEACH 
SOUTHWEST—MEXICO 
NATIONAL PARKS 
NEW ORLEANS—GULF COAST 
MONTREAL— QUEBEC 


SEND FOR FACTS AND FOLDERS! 


Jot down the name of any particular place you wish to visit 
on the margin below and then mail this coupon to the Grey- 
hound Travel Bureau, 801 N. Limestone St., Lexington, Ky. 


Name, 
Address, 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


No Man Can Serve 
Two Masters 


—_ the organization of teachers 
serves the purpose for which it was 
created, it has no reason for existence. 
On the other hand if it attempts to merge 
its functions with other organizations, it 
ceases to be a teachers organization and 
becomes an instrument for the promotion 
of interests entirely extraneous to its orig- 
inal purpose. The very nature of such 
an organization demands that its activi- 
ties be limited definitely to the business 
of teachers and of education. Indeed its 
contribution to teacher-welfare must be 
predicated on the proposition that such 
welfare is directly correlated with the im- 
provement of opportunity for children. 
Through the years, such organizations 
have accomplished much for schools and 
teachers. Much of the advance that has 
been made in improvement of instruction, 
in the conditions under which teachers 
work, the salaries they receive and in the 
security of their tenure, has been brought 
about by organized effort. This effort has 
not taken the course of coercion or force. 
On the contrary, it has consistently and 
intelligently presented the needs and an 
intelligent and appreciative public has re- 
sponded in an understanding and gener- 
ous manner. More than 800,000 of Amer- 
ica’s teachers have patiently adhered to 
the implied spirit of a noble profession 
and have continued their allegiance to a 
group loyalty that is content to confine 
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its activities within the boundaries of the 
professional pattern. 

A very small percentage of American 
teachers, perhaps less than three per cent 
of them, have sought to improve their 
own circumstances by associating them- 
selves with the organizations of various 
trades and crafts. These latter were or- 
ganized for the purpose of compelling 
private enterprise and corporations to 
grant concessions in their respective rela- 
tions. They are generally tradesmen, 
craftsmen, or manual laborers whose in- 
come derives from individuals, companies 
or corporations organized for profit. 

The teacher is not a tradesman, crafts- 
man, or laborer in that sense. Neither 
does he serve individual or collective en- 
terprise organized for profit. He serves 
society, the state, the nation. These are 
not organized for profit but for common- 
weal, in order that the level of culture 
may be raised and that society may have 
ever-increasing efficiency in its own gov- 
ernment and control. 

The teacher receives his income from 
the federal government in certain types 
of work but generally from the state or 
the local community or both. None of 
these are organized for profit, but all of 
them obtain the funds by which’ they 
operate from the people—all the people 
—through taxes. The people pay taxes 
in order that the public functions of gov- 
ernment may be carried on in an orderly 
way, and that they may have as much 
service as possible from the government. 
The government of a state renders many 
services to its people—its masters—be- 
cause they demand many services. Pub- 
lic Highways must be maintained, Public 
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Health must be conserved, Public Safety 
must be guarded, Public Institutions must 
be provided to take care of the unfortu- 
nate, the criminal, the insane. Public 
Schools must be supported in order that 
society's obligations may be met, in order 
that the people do not deteriorate, in 
order that democracy may survive. 


All these public functions are de- 
manded by the ‘people, encouraged by 
the people, and supported by the people. 
They are willing that a large portion of 
what they pay in taxes shall be used to 
carry on these functions of the state. In 
addition, they are willing to maintain in- 
stitutions for the special training and 
preparation of those who carry on these 
functions. Those who are thus trained, if 
they elect to serve the state in the capacity 
of teachers, do so voluntarily and of their 
own free choice. Contractual relations 
are established through the representa- 
tives of the public chosen in free and open 
elections. These representatives can con- 
tract to pay out only what the people pay 
in. Consequently when demands for in- 
creased emoluments are made, the school 
board cannot adjust its profits to meet 
an increased payroll as does the private 
enterprise, for it has no profit. The only 
recourse is to the people, and American 
people do not relish the idea of being 
made to do things. They will, when shown 
the reasonableness of a thing, or the need 
for a thing, do almost anything. That 
is the reason why the professional organi- 
zation of teachers has the prestige it has 
today. It has carefully shown the reason- 
ableness and the need for improvements. 


The significant, and happy, and endur- 
ing advancements of the future will be 
made in much the same way, and by 
largely the same kind of teachers. They 
will be teachers who love their work, who 
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are genuinely interested in the teaching of 
children. They will be teachers who will 
know that they can never have large in- 
comes in money but big incomes in the 
joy of their service. They will be teachers 
willing to serve one master and who will 
shun the obligations to the potentates of 
power in neighboring kingdoms. 


More than 1,900 years ago the greatest 
teacher of all time laid down the princi- 
ples and the laws upon which he was to 
build His kingdom. One of the laws 
which He set forth is a cardinal princi- 
ple which must underlie every enduring 
structure designed to secure the common 
good. 

Standing in the midst of a multitude 
of strange and bewildered men, He gave 
utterance to an immortal declaration: “No 
man can serve two masters, for either he 
will hate the one and love the other, 
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or else he will cling to one and despise 
the other.” No statement of truth that 
ever fell from the lips of man is fraught 
with deeper portent or clothed in more 
prophetic vision. Though simple, it was 
profound. It admits of no compromise and 
challenges contradiction. It applies to in- 
dividuals, to communities, to nations, to 
empires. It is as inflexible as the laws of 
the “Medes and Persians.” No man can 
serve two masters! 


In the centuries that followed this pro- 
nouncement, men tried to serve God and 
mammon, but always and finally al- 
legiance went to one or the other. If it 
went to God, there was victory. If it 
went to mammon, there was defeat. Na- 
tion after nation held the glittering lure 
of service before the bewildered gaze of 
its people while in its secret heart, it 
gave clandestine devotion to the unholy 
lust for power. The blackened pages of 
human history are the foul repositories 
of the wreckage, misery and woe that 
befell these hapless efforts of duplicity 
as they were swallowed up in the vortex 
of the inexorable fate that follows de- 
filement of immutable law. No man can 
serve two masters! No individual can 
build a full, rich and useful life unless 
he can organize that life around one su- 
preme philosophy, one superb and com- 
prehensive ideal, not several, but one, one 
with definiteness, direction and objective. 
These characteristics must conform to a 
consistent pattern and success or failure 


depends upon fidelity to its design. 


Likewise, groups of human society or- 
ganized for mutual service or welfare 
must have definite and attainable goals 
whose pursuit must conform to proven 
procedures indigenous to the ideals 
wrought out of the time-tested experiences 
of similar groups with identical aims. No 
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exigencies of circumstance can warrant a 
departure from the beaten trails that lead 
to a destiny bounded by the eternal veri- 
ties. 


The 1941 Convention 


HE CONVENTION this year was differ- 
T ent in many respects from preceding 
ones. 

The anticipated difficulties in the mat- 
ter of housing did not materialize. 
Friends and relatives of teachers gave a 
splendid example of famed Kentucky 
hospitality. Only about one thousand 
teachers were assigned to private homes 
by the Housing Bureau. Four thousand 
rooms were available. 


The attendance was apparently larger 
than last year. Not all teachers who 
come to the convention go to the trouble 
to register. Many do not attend the gen- 
eral sessions and registration is not re- 
quired for the sectional meetings in most 
cases. However, there were 6,202 persons 
who registered. 


One interesting feature of the registra- 
tion was the reduction in the number of 
persons who had had the misfortune to 
lose their membership cards. In 1940 
there were 793 while in 1941 there were 
659 or 134 fewer than the previous year. 
Note that approximately 10% lost their 
membership cards. 


The distribution of attendance is inter- 
esting from a geographical point of view. 
The following table shows the number 
and percentage of members from each 
district. (This does not include the teach- 
ers who had lost their membership cards). 
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District Number Percentage 
First District 243 18% 
Second District 534 44% 
Third District 384 26% 
Fourth District 514 36% 
Fifth District 1,461 75% 
Northern District 557 46% 


Middle Cumberland 187 
Upper Cumberland 210 
Upper Kentucky 


17% 
18% 








River 96 7% 
Central District 1,097 46% 
Eastern District 258 9% 
Out of State 2 

5,543 32% 


An innovation was the automatic regis- 
tration. Every membership card was in 
attached duplicate. When attendants de- 
tached the duplicate card it was immedi- 
ately filed thus giving the name and ad- 
dress of every teacher present. This en- 
abled the headquarters office to provide 
a complete roster of those present from 
any given county. The card also provided 
for convention addresses. This, of course, 
was to facilitate the location of indi- 
viduals in case of emergency or to help 
friends to get together. However, very 
few took the pains to write in their con- 
vention addresses. Failure to do so made 
it impossible for the headquarters staff 
to locate eight persons who were being 
sought for the delivery of death notices. 

Attendance at nearly all sessions was 
good. The division of the program on 
Thursday night made it possible for every- 
one present to hear the entire program. 
The large auditorium would not have ac- 
commodated the entire crowd. Attend- 
ance at sectional programs is reported by 
the various chairmen as being excellent. 

In most cases the speakers at the sec- 
tional meetings were rated above fair and 
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A, A. PAGE, Pikeville, Ky., first vice- 
president elect of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 


ranging from good to excellent. No 
complaints were registered concerning as- 
signments of space and none with refer- 
ence to the management of the conven- 
tion. 

It was a matter of comment that the 
audience demeanor this year was far 
superior to that of previous years. The 
number of persons who interrupted speak- 
ers by leaving the audience was very 
small. This compliment paid to our 
teachers by out-of-state visitors is a sig- 
nificant tribute. 

Much stress was laid on the question 
of national defense by those who built 
the programs. Of the entire array of 
sectional and general sessions there were 
twenty-seven programs definitely devoted 
to some phase of defense. An examina- 
tion of the eighty-page program booklet 
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H. L. DONOVAN, 
President-Elect, Uni- 


versity of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 


lists the titles of addresses on various 
factors in our defense program and is a 
tribute to the patriotism and intelligence 
of Kentucky teachers. With the excep- 
tion of two or three outstanding symposia 
on matters of immediate public interest, 
and incidentally directly related to the 
whole business of democracy, there was 
no panel discussion. 


The convention atmosphere was one of 
healthful professional attitudes. Much 
of the petty criticism and bickering of the 
old days has given place to constructive 
suggestions. The rivalry for preferment 
in the officiary was less rancorous and 
greater dignity pervaded the group in all 
respects. And this is well, for great tasks 
lie ahead for the K. E. A. Our leaders, 
as well as the rank and file of our mem- 
bers, have shown that they can approach 
their problems as statesmen. In propor- 
tion to our ability to subordinate local 
interests to state-wide interests and sub- 
merge individual welfare in general wel- 
fare—in just that proportion, will we 
reach our goals. 
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p H. L. Donovan for thirteen years 
president of Eastern State Teachers 
College was chosen on April ist to be 
president of Kentucky’s State University. 

Dr. Donovan is a native of Mason 
County, Kentucky, and is a graduate of 
the University of Kentucky. His M.A. 
degree was earned at Columbia University 
and his Ph. D. degree at George Peabody 
College. 

For a number of years Dr. Donovan 
has served as a member of the Directorate 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 





W. F. ODONNELL 


—- agpesecanieager W. F. O'DONNELL 
for thirteen years head of Richmond's 
schools becomes the successor to Dr. 
H. L. Donovan as president of Eastern 
State Teachers College. 

Superintendent O’Donnell is a graduate 
of Transylvania College and received his 
M.A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. For twelve years 
Mr. O'Donnell has served as head of the 
Kentucky High School Athletic Associ- 
ation. : 





Stokowski Concert, Louisville 
Civic Arts Association, Sponsor 


— of Kentucky music lovers is 
centered on the forthcoming appear- 
ance of Leopold Stokowski, world famous 
conductor, and his All-American Youth 
Orchestra in Louisville on Wednesday 
evening, June 11th. Because it will be 
the only performance in the state on the 
first transcontinental tour of this unique 
organization which made musical history 
last summer on its extensive tour through 
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South America, it is expected that a 
capacity audience of 8,000 will be at- 
tracted to the program at the State Fair 
Pavilion. 

The Louisville Civic Arts Association 
which is presenting the Stokowski Orches- 
tra, announces popular prices ranging 
from $2.50 to 50c. 

Mail orders for reservations should be 
addressed to the Stokowski Concert head- 
quarters, Shackelton Piano Company, 
307-309 West Broadway, Louisville. 





Twelfth Annual School 


Administrator’s Conference 
June 19-21, 1941 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


HE TWELFTH Annual Conference for 

School Administrators will consist of 
a series of Forums. The theme for these 
forum discussions will be ‘Educational 
Leadership in the Present Emergency.” 

At the five forum sessions, these topics 
will be discussed: (1) Indications in the 
Present Emergency of a Parallel System of 
Schools Provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment; (2) Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation in the Present Emergency; (3) 
Maintaining Adequate and Efficient Edu- 
cational Personnel in the Present Emetr- 
gency; (4) Financing Schools in the 
Present Emergency; and (5) After the 
Emergency—What ? 


All interested school people are invited 
to attend and to participate in these forum 
discussions. No fee is charged. 

For further information write Dr. 
Dennis H. Cooke or Dr. Ray L. Hamon, 
Peabody College. 
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W. F. O’DONNELL, President-Elect, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 


Our Cover 


i. MAGNOLIA is the typical genus of 
the botanical family Magnoliaceae, 
named after Pierre Magnol (1638-1715), 
professor of medicine and botany at 
Montpellier. It contains about 21 species, 
distributed in Japan, China, and the 
Himalayas as well as in North America. 


Magnolias are trees or shrubs with 
deciduous or rarely evergreen foliage. 
They bear conspicuous and often large, 
fragrant, white, rose, or purple flowers. 


The Magnolia which occurs most often 
in Kentucky is a handsome deciduous tree, 
with smooth whitish bark and very large 
oblong leaves. The sweet-scented, bell- 
shape flowers are white with a purple 
blotch at the base of the petals. 
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IF and AND 


I’ YOU ARE OLD 
And think you know 
What's right or wrong 
With everything, 
And that your age 
Gives you the right 
To call the turn 

On ev'ry wheel 

Of destiny, 

You may be wrong. 
Not age alone 

Nor yet pursuit 

Of many goals 

Is sure to prove 
The false or true; 
But contrawise 

May only show 
You're in a groove. 
The shadow flung 
By yesteryear 

Falls full athwart 
The path of youth, 
And gives him poise, 
And helps him shun 
The pitfalls left 

By those who tried 
And did their best, 
But failed the while 
To see the beam 
That would have led 
To certainty. 

Once age was youth, 
And youth reached age, 
And thus they write 
The selfsame page, 
And each in turn 
Seeks out the way 
To write the truth 

In his own day.’ 


W. P.K. 
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Positions in Trade and Industrial 
Education Open 


UALIFIED persons are urged to file at 
) once their applications with the United 
States Civil Service Commission for posi- 
tions as regional and special agents in 
trade and industrial education. The ex- 
amination held last fall failed to produce 
enough eligibles to fill the positions open 
in the Office of Education of the Federal 
Security Agency. The maximum age limit 
has been raised to 60 years. The position 
of regional agent pays $4,600 a year, that 
of special agent, $3,800 a year. A writ- 
ten test will not be given but competitors 
will be rated on their education and ex- 
perience. 

A minimum of 2 years of college train- 
ing is required, plus either 2 more years 
of college training or appropriate experi- 
ence, or 3 years as journeyman in a skilled 
trade. In addition, applicants must have 
had experience as supervisor of a program 
of trade and industrial education in a 
State department of education, and as 
teacher of shop subjects or co-ordinator of 
trade and industrial education in a high 
school. 

A regional agent in trade and industrial 
education will perform the administrative 
duties of the trade and industrial educa- 
tional program in the region to which he 
is assigned. He will have responsibility 
for assisting State boards in promoting the 
efficient operation of their schools and 
maintaining the standards prescribed by 
the Office of Education. He will co- 
operate with State supervisors and others 
in maintaining contact with industry 
through foremanship conferences and es- 
tablishment of appropriate classes. <A 
special agent will study and investigate 


(Continued on page 39) 
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The New Year in K.E.A. 

















ENERALLY SPEAKING it would appear 

that the principal activities of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association should be 
carrying forward in the coming year the 
five-point program resulting from a general 
conference of district officers and K. E. A. 
officers on July 15, 1940, with whatever 
modifications and additions that may come 
from another meeting to be held soon. 
Briefly stated, these five points had to do 
with (1) knowing our K. E. A., (2) im- 


provement of instruction, (3) improvement T. O. HALL, Greenville, 
of the teacher retirement system, (4) the Ky., President-Elect, Ken- 
constitutional amendment relating to the dis- tucky Education Associ- 
tribution of school funds, and (5) improve- ation. 


ment of financial support. 

The first three points named above have received definite attention by 
our organization, and clear results are beginning to be noted. The consti- 
tutional amendment has been placed before the voters for action in Novem- 
ber through the friendly co-operation of the General Assembly of Kentucky. 
One of our major and immediate activities, it seems, should be acquainting 
voters with full facts concerning this amendment—reasons for proposing it, 
possible effects upon state school finances, and results that may be expected 
upon its passage. This will call for a well-laid and definite plan for publicity 
in which every member of K. E. A. should have a distinct part. 

Another problem, it appears, which must receive immediate attention 
is that of transportation. While it may be successfully maintained that trans- 
portation is a state function, for the present, at least, its cost has to be 
borne by local districts. Funds for transportation purposes have had to be 
taken from current general funds of districts and converted to this particular 
use with the result that teachers’ salaries have been lowered and maintenance 
of school plants has suffered. 

From time to time other problems will arise to receive notice. It must 
be remembered, however, that the Kentucky Education Association represents 
the entire teaching profession in the state. What affects one division or 
group of our organization adversely, affects all, but special privileges or 
consideration to any particular division to the detriment of any other division 
will be a detriment to all eventually. 

As president-elect of the Kentucky Education Association, I bespeak for 
our organization a united front, always advancing in the cause of better 
education and forgetting all things which might tend to divide its members. 
Since our system of public schools is the foundation of our democracy, let 
us teachers, as builders of that foundation, see to it that our policies are 
based upon democratic principles and that there be no room in our ranks 
for the slightest appearance of disunity or tyranny. 
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Some Facts Concerning High 
Schools in Kentucky 


By MARK GODMAN, 


State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


eu ARE 738 high school organizations 
in Kentucky. This number is in con- 
trast to 758 high schools operating last 
year and 783 operating two years ago. 
Five years ago the state had 833 high 


schools. Of the 738 high schools now 
operating, 72 are private secondary 
schools. 


Six hundred and fifty-nine high schools 
are complete organizations; i. e., they offer 
a program of studies through the twelfth 
gtade. Approximately one half of these 
complete organizations are six-year high 
schools, grades 7-12. The number of six- 
year high schools has decreased nineteen 
during the past year. The number of 
eight-four high school organizations is 
practically the same as the number of such 
organizations last year. The state has 
thirty-five junior high schools, grades 7-9. 
Nineteen of the junior high schools are 
found in independent districts while six- 
teen are located in county districts. Ken- 
tucky has only nine senior high schools, 
grades 10-12. Eight of them are public 
high schools in independent districts while 
one is a private secondary school. 

Four hundred and forty-seven public 
high schools are operated by county boards 
of education while two hundred and 
eleven are maintained by boards of edu- 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


cation in independent school districts. As 
stated above, seventy-two high schools are 
private. The other eight represent high 
schools operated in connection with the 
state teacher training institutions, the state- 
supported high schools for colored at 
Paducah and Lincoln Ridge, the State 
School for the Blind at Louisville, and 
Ormsby Village School in Jefferson 
County. The last named school is main- 
tained by Jefferson County and the munic- 
ipality of Louisville. 

Sixty-six high schools, public and pri- 
vate, enroll fewer than fifty pupils. Last 
year eighty-six enrolled fewer than this 
number, a decrease of twenty in the num- 
ber of these very small high school or- 
ganizations. Of the sixty-six high schools 
enrolling fewer than 50 pupils, 14 are 
private and 18 are high schools for 
Negroes. 253 high schools enroll fewer 
than 100 pupils. Last year this number 
was 302 while two years ago this number 
was 348. Of the 253 high schools enroll- 
ing fewer than 100 pupils, 42 are public 
high schools for Negroes and 37 are pri- 
vate secondary schools. 206 high schools 
enroll 200 or more pupils. This number 
is in contrast to 194 which last year en- 
rolled 200 or more pupils and 182 such 
schools year before last. It is clear that 
we should no longer think in terms of 
small thirty- forty- or fifty-pupil high 
schools. Kentucky is headed in the direc- 
tion of high schools that enroll one hun- 
dred or more pupils. 

The total high school enrollment in 
the state is 144,447. 5,957 teachers are 
employed for this enrollment. Of the total 
enrollment, 65,666 pupils are enrolled in 
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the high schools of county districts while 
67,199 are enrolled in the high schools of 
independent districts. The 72 private high 
schools have a total enrollment of 10,185. 
The eight state and municipal high schools 
enroll 1,397: The ninth grade enrollment 
for all the high schools, public and pri- 
vate, is 37,534. The tenth grade enroll- 
ment is 27,571, the eleventh grade enroll- 
ment 24,361, and the twelfth grade enroll- 
ment 18,714. 36,367 are enrolled in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the six-year 
high schools and of the junior high 
schools. 

The latest figures which we have for all 
the elementary school districts of the state 
indicate that there are 453,338 pupils en- 
rolled in the elementary schools of the 
county and independent districts. 13,608 
teachers are employed to teach these 
pupils. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the high school situation is noted when 
one investigates the progress that has been 
made and is being made in the improve- 
ment of high school libraries. More and 
more teachers and principals are recogniz- 
ing that the school library can be made 
the center of the educational life of the 
school. More and more they are recogniz- 
ing that a school library is far more than 
merely a collection of books. It is en- 
couraging to note that school authorities 
are at last convinced that the library should 
receive major consideration on the part of 
administrators, teachers and pupils. Un- 
fortunately, some boards of education have 
appropriated money for the libraries but 
have not been spending it for this pur- 
pose. The number of such boards is de- 
creasing. In this connection it is pleasing 
to note that this year boards of education 
appropriated nearly $92,000 for their high 
school libraries while the private second- 
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ary schools set aside $9,630 for this pur- 
pose. In most cases the records show that 
the money was actually spent for the pur- 
chase of new books. It seems appropriate 
at this point to restate the regulations of 
the State Board of Education for high 
school libraries. There still exists some 
confusion regarding what these regula- 
tions actually are. 


Regulations of the State Board of Education: 
High School Libraries 
a. Books. 


High schools with an enrollment of 100 or 
fewer pupils shall have a minimum of 500 
well-selected books, exclusive of government 
documents and textbooks, selected to meet the 
needs for reference, supplementary and recte- 
ational reading. Schools having a greater en- 
rollment shall increase the number of books at 
the rate of five volumes per pupil enrolled. 


b. State-approved List of Books. 


The state-approved list of library books for 
secondary schools is The Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, published by H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950-972 University Avenue, 
New York City. The price of this publication 
is $4.00 for schools having an enrollment of 
100 or less. This amount may be paid in two 
payments if necessary. (Sold on service basis: 
cost greater for larger schools.) 


c. Appropriation. 
An annual appropriation of at least one 


dollar per pupil shall be spent for books, 
periodicals, etc. 


d. The Librarian. 


The amount of service of the librarian shall 
be: 

(1) A full-time librarian shall be provided 
in schools that have an enrollment of 500 or 
more pupils. The professional preparation of 
the librarian should include a four-year college 
course. The library training shall consist of 
one year of work in an accredited library school. 

(2) A part-time librarian (who teaches not 
more than three classes) shall be provided in 
schools that have an enrollment of from 300 to 
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500 pupils. A minimum of eighteen semester 
hours’ training in library science is required. 


(3) A part-time librarian (who teaches not 
more than four classes) shall be provided in 
schools that have an enrollment of from 100 
to 300 pupils. A minimum of at least twelve 
semester hours’ training in library science is 
required. 


(4) A part-time librarian (who teaches not 
more than five classes) shall be provided in 


schools that have an enrollment of less than 
100 pupils. A minimum of at least six semester 
hours’ training in library science is required. 


e. Organization. 


The library shall be satisfactorily located, 
shelved, cataloged and classified by a simplified 
form of the Dewey Decimal system. Careful, 
systematic and thorough instruction in the use 
of the library must be given, and evidence must 
appear that the library is being used properly. 





The N. Y. A. Program in Barret 
Manual Training High School 


S WITH EVERY SCHOOL engaged in 

N. Y. A. work, we find that the great- 
est difficulty is finding worth-while proj- 
ects, on which the students may work, 
earn their money, and still contribute to 
the welfare of the school and to their 
own educational advantage. 

In August, the coming year’s work is 
planned. Ordinarily, there are about 
thirty-five applicants for N. Y. A. work 
and to find worth-while employment for 
that number takes considerable time and 
thought. 


Applicants who obviously need the 
work are selected and given assignments 
according to any knowledge gained of the 
pupil’s ability in a particular field. The 
instructors in the various departments 
plan the work for the pupils under their 
supervision and turn the time sheets in 
to the supervisor. 


In one case, five boys were assigned to 
the athletic director who used them to 
sort, issue, and keep inventory of athletic 
equipment. Part of their work was to 
launder all cotton articles, socks, under- 
shirts, supporters, and towels at the laun- 
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By ARCHIE RIEHL, 
Principal 
Henderson, Kentucky 


dry in the stadium. During basketball 
season this work is done in the gym- 
nasium. The work is usually quite large 
as there are often many boys out for dif- 
ferent sports. . 

Three girls are assigned to the library 
where they work after school under the 
direction of the librarian. Incidentally, all 
N. Y. A. work is done after school hours. 
The girls in the library replace books on 
the shelves and practically take an inven- 
tory each day. They do some minor re- 
pairing, and as they learn, they will do 
more of this work. 

In the sociology course, a required 
course for seniors, each pupil is required 
to keep a notebook. The notebooks are 
graded by the instructor, but the checking 
and stamping of the books to prevent ex- 
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change and substitution of material is 
done by two girls who have been assigned 
to the social science instructor. They also 
prepare lists of supplementary readings 
for the course. 


Two girls work in the principal’s office, 
filing excuses and cards of various kinds, 
keeping a scrapbook of clippings that re- 
late to the activities of the school, affixing 
photographs to permanent record cards, 
folding programs, and handling other 
miscellaneous items. 


Two pupils are assigned to the science 
department where they set up, dismount, 
wash, clean, and care for equipment. They 
help the instructor in the analysis of tests 
to determine reliability of items so that 
standard monthly and semester tests may 
be developed. This is a very worth-while 
project and gives the pupils an insight into 
the educational system that they could 
not otherwise get. 


Two pupils work in the music depart- 
ment; one for the instrumental instructor 
and one for the voice instructor. They 
both repair, sort, and file sheet music, 
make folios, and do other small jobs in 
these departments. The one in the instru- 
mental department also does some minor 
repair of instruments and is in general 
charge of band uniforms and equipment. 


Five boys work in the woodshop after 
school and on Saturday morning, where 
they are scraping, sanding, and refinishing 
arm chairs. They will eventually refinish 
two hundred and fifty chairs. These boys 
also do some repairing of other school 
furniture and have built a few small cabi- 
nets. One project which they have com- 
pleted is the framing of twenty-four 
copies of a code of ethics presented by the 
Lions Club of this city to be hung in all 
the county schools. These boys made 
walnut frames which would be a credit to 
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any woodshop. The work was all hand 
work. 


The home economics teacher has been 
using two girls most of the year. They 
have helped develop a filing system for 
her and keep it up-to-date. They serve 
refreshments at weekly faculty meetings 
and care for other small items in the room, 
such as preparing the laundry to be picked 
up by the driver and checking the room’s 
library. 


Three pupils have been typing educa- 
tional briefs and abstracts which are used 
in faculty meetings by the high school 
teachers. A file of the latest material is 
being developed, which will cover all 
phases of American education. 


Two girls are doing research to de- 
termine what has been the success of the 
men who have won letters as members 
of our athletic teams. They are finding 
some interesting facts regarding these 
men. 


One boy drew a plan showing the pres- 
ent location of all buildings, walks, trees, 
and shrubs on the campus; then another 
plan showing proposed landscaping. The 
students hope to carry this plan out in the 
spring. Another boy drew a plan for the 
remodeling of the study hall to make a 
music room and three classrooms. Pupils 
are also assigned to any extra work that 
might arise, making posters, decorating 
floats, etc. 


It is believed that the pupils earn their 
money and look upon N. Y. A. work as 
something worthwhile. 





Some men have thousands of reasons 
why they cannot do what they want to, 
when all they need in one reason why 
they can.—Selden. 
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MARGUERITE D. FOWLER, 
Director-Elect Fifth District Education 
Association. 


MRS. 


T PRESENT, instructor in Atherton High 

School for Girls, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Formerly, head of business department of 
Atherton High School, and Chairman of 
Commercial Curriculum Committee of 
Louisville Public Schools. Degrees: Uni- 
versity of Louisville, LL.B., B.S., in Ed.; 
University of Kentucky M.A. Post-gradu- 
ate work at Columbia University. At 
present, President of Louisville Teachers 
Credit Union and First Vice-president of 
the Southern Business Education Associ- 
ation. 

Has been a visiting instructor in the 
summer schools of the University of Louis- 
ville and University of Kentucky, Colleges 
of Education and Commerce. In addition 
to her work at Atherton, Mrs. Fowler is 
at present a lecturer for the Farm Credit 
Administration. She will be an instructor 
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and consultant in business education at the 
University of Kentucky during the first 
term of the coming summer session. 

She has had published a number of 
articles in educational literature. 

Mrs. Fowler is a life member of the 
K. E. A. and a Phi Delta Delta. 


i. KENTUCKY Natural History Insti- 
tute will conduct a field school for 
nature leaders from June 8th-June 21st at 
Otter Creek Recreational Demonstration 
Area. 

The purpose of the Institute is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for leaders and pros- 
pective leaders for parks, camps, and 
schools to obtain practical field experience 
under expert leadership. 

The program of the school stresses 
leadership. It offers an approach to leader- 
ship through a non-technical outdoor 
study of birds, insects, mammals, flowers, 
trees, astronomy, and geology. 

The activities will be divided into: 

1. Daily field trips. 

2. Informal lectures and demonstrations. 

3. Laboratory work on materials gathered 
in the field. 

4. Practical experience in leadership in the 
field and classroom. 

Enrollment will be open to those who 
have completed a high school education 
and can use the experience in nature 
leadership to the best advantage. Enroll- 
ment will be limited. Students will be 
selected on the basis of education and 
leadership by application submitted. Those 
selected will be grouped according to 
Natural History and leadership experi- 
ence. 

P. A. DAVIEs, 
Department of Biology, 
University of Louisville 
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Committee Members from Kentucky 1940°4I 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM: 


Faust, John L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Owensboro 

Oliver, T. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Pikeville 

Taylor, L. N., Supervisor State Department 
of Education, Frankfort 

Taylor, William S., School of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
(CHAIRMAN) 


CODE OF ETHICS: 

Farley, C. H., County Superintendent of 
Schools, Pikeville 

King, W. P., Executive Secretary, Kentucky 
Education Association, 1422-23 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville (CHAIRMAN) 

Case, Mrs. Emma Y., Dean, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond 


CO-OPERATIVES: 


Gilreath, W. O., Superintendent of Schools, 
Whitley City 

McFarland, W. H., County Superintendent, 
Bullitt County Schools, Shepherdsville 

Seay, Maurice F., College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Tapp, Hambleton, Male High School, 
Louisville 


CREDENTIALS: 
Jones, W. B., Principal, Somerset High 
School, Somerset 


CREDIT UNIONS: 

Bertram, Anna L., County Superintendent 
of Schools, Vanceburg 

Boyd, Paul P., Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 

Noe, Sam V., Principal, Eastern Junior 
High School, Louisville 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY: 


Brooker, John W., State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Department of Edu- 
cation, Frankfort 


Cofer, Ella L., Secretary, Fourth District 
Education Association, Elizabethtown 
Hall, T. O., Superintendent of Schools, 


Greenville 

Kimbler, N. O., Secretary, State Teachers 
Retirement System, Capitol Building, 
Frankfort 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE: 


Case, Mrs. Emma Y., Dean, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond 
Crawford, A. B., Principal, Lafayette High 

School, Lexington 
Jaggers, C. H., Western Teachers College 
Training School, Bowling Green 
Morris, Glyn A., Director, Pine Mountain 
Settlement School, Inc., Pine Mountain, 
Harlan County 


INDUCTION INTO CITIZENSHIP: 


Curry, L. C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Bowling Green 

Henry, Charles I., Superintendent of Schools, 
Mayfield 

Jones, W. B., Principal, Somerset High 
School, Somerset 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 


Donovan, Herman L., President, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond 

Warner, Hattie, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nicholasville 


RESOLUTIONS: 


Clarke, M. J., Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington (On 
leave of absence from position as Super- 
intendent, Ely, Nevada.) 


SUPPLY, PREPARATION AND 
CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS: 
Coates, J. Dorland, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond 
Grise, F. C., Dean, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 
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Jaggers, R. E., Director, Teachers Training 
and Certified, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Frankfort (CHAIRMAN) 

Willey, W. M., Professor of Education, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green 


TAX EDUCATION: 

Meece, L. E., Assistant Director, Bureau of 
School Service, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Moore, W. J., Professor of Economics, East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College, 


Richmond 
TENURE: 
Baldree, Hickman, Superintendent of 


Schools, Mayfield 

Hopkins, P. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Somerset 

Lowry, Lucie, Shawnee High School, Louis- 
ville 

Maguire, Mary J., 377 South Limestone 
Street, Lexington ; 

Owens, A. D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Newport ~ 





For Citizenship Recognition Day 


Price $1.00 with quantity discounts. 
10-99 copies, 25 per cent 100 or 
more copies 33 1-3 per cent. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HAND- 
BOOK (368 pages, clothbound, 17 full- 
page illustrations, 106 smaller illustra- 
tions) published in March, 1941, by the 
Committee on Induction into Citizenship 
of the National Education Association. 


The United States Congress has set 
aside the third Sunday in May each year 
as Citizenship Day for the recognition of 
new voters. The N. E. A. Committee in- 
cludes representatives from each state. 
Representatives from Kentucky are: L. C. 
Curry, Superintendent of Schools, Bowling 
Green; Charles I. Henry, Superintendent 
of Schools, Mayfield; and W. B. Jones, 
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Principal, Somerset High School, Somer- 
set. 


This year. Citizenship Recognition Day 
comes on May 18th and is especially im- 
portant now as a National Defense 
Measure. 


Therefore, the Handbook is quite valu- 
able for it features the spirit of America, 
and contains: the great documents of 
American liberty; our inspiring national 
songs and poems; our national shrines in 
beautiful pictures; the United States Flag 
Code; what everyone should know about 
law; the story of Citizenship Recognition 
Day; facts every citizen should know; and 
additional valuable features. 


Order this Handbook from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
Orders should be accompanied by cash. 
Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash 
orders, but orders not accompanied by 
cash will be billed with carriage charges 
included: 





A Comprehensive List of Books with 
Kentucky Background Suitable for Use 
with High Schools is now available from 
the Department of Library Science of the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
The list has been compiled by Miss Azile 
Wofford, Assistant Professor of Library 
Science, with the co-operation of several 
school librarians, and should prove help- 
ful to librarians and teachers working on 
Kentucky units. 


The list is priced at fifteen cents, to 
cover cost of mimeographing and mailing, 
and those desiring a copy are asked to 
send their requests as early as possible, 
enclosing the price, to the Department of 
Library Science. 
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The George Rogers Clark 


Memorial Movement 


S THOUGH regretfully aware for the 

first time of a gross neglect of patri- 
otic duty, Kentuckians are responding 
nobly to the challenge of a George Rogers 
Clark Memorial in the state. 

Generally the people of the Common- 
wealth have not been taught the life of 
this worthy patriot. When they learn of 
the superb courage, the brilliant leader- 
ship and the appalling sacrifices which he 
made that the men, women, and children 
of pioneer Kentucky might be saved 
from the tomahawk and the scalping 
knife, our people desire to make some 
sacrifice, slight though it may be, to show 
their appreciation for his magnanimous 
services. 


The sequent paragraphs will disclose 
the progress thus far made toward pro- 
jecting the Clark Memorial Movement, 
whose goal is to raise $100,000 and to 
erect an adequate monument to General 
Clark in Kentucky. 

The Board of Directors of The Filson 
Club at the February meeting voted 
unanimously to sponsor the movement and 
to appoint committees to carry forward 
the organizing and the campaign. Further- 
more, the Directors adopted a motion 
that no money contributed toward the 
erection of a memorial would be used for 
expenses. 

At the same meeting a committee was 
named, known as The Clark Memorial 
Committee of The Filson Club. The 
members of this committee are: J. Adger 
Stewart, Alexander Galt Booth, Gustave 
A. Breaux, W. P. King, Pope McAdams, 
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By HAMBLETON TAPP 


General Chairman, 
The Clark Memorial Committee 


Allen M. Reager, Otto A. Rothert, Ham- 
bleton Tapp, and R. C. Ballard Thruston, 
all of Louisville. 


A short time thereafter, the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association, at its February meeting, voted 
unanimously to approve the movement 
and instructed Mr. W. P. King, Secretary 
of the Association, to co-operate with the 
committee of The Filson Club. 


INDORSEMENTS 


Various prominent leaders throughout 
the state have been interviewed regarding 
the movement. Without a single excep- 
tion all of these persons have expressed 
personal approval and enthusiasm. Most 
of them, including the presidents of the 
four teachers’ colleges, the University and 
most of the non-state colleges, have sent 
indorsements of the project. 

A few of these indorsements in their 
entirety and excerpts from others will be 
quoted here. 


Hon. Keen Johnson, Governor of Kentucky: 
“The plan for the raising of funds for the 
erection of a monument to General George 
Rogers Clark in Kentucky, approved unani- 
mously by the directors of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association and The Filson Club, im- 
presses me as a worthy undertaking, and I 
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Charles A. 


Monument at Quincy, Illinois. 
Mulligan was the sculptor of the statue, which 
represents the hero as a colonel of Virginia 
militia. The inscription on the bronze tablet 
reads: “George Rogers Clark, 1752-1818, the 
son of Virginia, the sword of Kentucky, the 
savior of Illinois.” 


hope it will succeed. I am glad to indorse 
the plan proposed and hope that the people 
of Kentucky will support it heartily.” 


Hon. John W. Brooker, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction: 


“The plan recently endorsed by the boards 
of directors of The Filson Club and Kentucky 
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Education Asociation, to raise funds for the 
erection of a suitable monument to George 
Rogers Clark, is a most worthy undertaking 
and I sincerely trust that it will succeed. The 
plan provides for the collection by the school 
children of the state, of a considerable portion 
of the fund for this purpose. This is entirely 
proper, since the school children know and 
appreciate the gallant services and heroic sacri- 
fices which George Rogers Clark made for 
Kentucky. I am glad to heartily endorse this 
meritorious undertaking.” 


Hon. Barry Bingham, Publisher of the Courier- 
Journal and The Louisville Times: 
(excerpt) : 

“Clark’s stature grows as America turns its 
eyes to the noble pages of our early history. 
There is a new consciousness in America today 
of the spirit that fired the hearts of Clark 
and the other pioneers of the West. In a 
world where hardship and suffering of a differ- 
ent sort have become commonplace, the trials 
of the frontier patriots have taken on a new 
significance. We realize now that they suffered, 
and died, to build a new world, not to destroy 
an old one.” 


The indorsements of the presidents of 
the state schools—Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Donovan, Mr. Garrett, Mr. Richmond, 
and Mr. Vaughn—express keen interest 
and sincere desire to help personally and 
eagerly promise participation in the cam- 
paign. 

The presidents of the non-state colleges 
—Dr. McLain of Transylvania; Kent of 
the University of Louisville; Sherwood of 
Georgetown; Sampey of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary; Caldwell 
of the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary; the Reverend Felix N. Pitt of the 
parochial schools of Louisville, and many 
others have indorsed the Clark Memorial 
Movement and expressed their desire to 
help. 


PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 


The plan of the campaign is very sim- 
ple; it will neither be a physical, mental, 
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or financial burden to anyone. It will be 
conducted during the week of November 
19, 1941. This date is selected because 
the 19th is General Clark’s birthday. 


The following is a brief of the plan of 
campaign: 

1. Three committees are to organize 
the state: 


(a) Committee of The Filson Club 
(the sponsoring committee) 


(b) State-wide Committee of educators 
(to organize the schools) 


(c) State-wide Committee of non-edu- 
cators (to organize the clubs, 
societies, associations, etc.) 


2. Pupils of the state are to be asked 
to study the life of General Clark through 
the fall until November 19, 1941. 


3. Governor Keen Johnson will pro- 
claim November 19th (Clark’s birthday), 
as George Rogers Clark Day. 


4. During the week of November 
19th, the campaign will be conducted. 


(a) Each school child to be asked to con- 
tribute five pennies; each _ teacher, 
twenty-five pennies. 

(b) Each school (in collaboration with local 
Parent-Teacher chapter where possible) 
to present some sort of entertainment 
or observance, the proceeds of which 
to be devoted to the Clark Memorial 
Fund. 

(c) Each organization—D. A. R., S. A. R., 
American Legion, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Parent-Teacher, etc., to dedicate a 
meeting or program to the memory of 
General Clark, and the members of 
each to be asked to make a contribution 
from a penny to a dollar. 


COMMITTEES 


As stated previously, three committees 
will function: The Clark Memorial Com- 
mittee of The Filson Club, the State-wide 
Clark Memorial Committee of Educators, 
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and the State-wide Clark Memorial Com- 
mittee of Laymen. 


The duties of these committees will in 
no wise overlap, as The Filson Club lays 
the groundwork from which the other 
two begin, and as the work of the second 
concerns the schools only and the third 
deals with the clubs, associations, societies, 
etc. 


The personnel of the third committee 
has not been completed, although Gover- 
nor Johnson, Mayor Scholtz, and ‘Mr. 
Bingham will serve on it. The members 
of the first committee, that of The Filson 
Club, have been listed. The personnel of 
the State-wide Committee of Educators 
consists of these ladies and gentlemen: 


Hon. John W. Brooker, Mr. Joe W. 
Austin, Miss Sarah Blanding, Mr. J. W. 
Bradner, Mr. Gilbert C. Burkhead, Mrs. 
Emma Y. Case, Mr. James Cawood, Dr. 
H. L. Donovan, Mr. Paul Garrett, Mr. 
Harper Gatton, Miss Jane Haselden, Mr. 
Porter Hopkins, Mr. W. P. King, Mr. 
W. S. Milburn, Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Dr. 
James H. Richmond, Miss Grace C. 
Shroetter, Dr. Zenos E. Scott, Mrs. James 
G. Shehan, Mrs. Marie Turner, Dr. W. H. 
Vaughn, Mr. R. T. Whittinghill. 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


The Filson Club Committee in a meet- 
ing held at the apartment of Mr. R. C. 
Ballard Thruston, President of The Filson 
Club, on the evening of April 22nd, 
named the following general officers for 
the campaign: General Secretary, Mr. 
W. P. King (Secretary of the Kentucky 
Education Association); Mr. Pope Mc- 
Adams, General Treasurer (Vice-Presi- 
dent The First National Bank, Louis- 
ville) ; Hambleton Tapp, General Direc- 
tor. 
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EXPLANATION 


The plan, as far as concerns the 
schools, is for the state to be organized 
according to the eleven educational dis- 
tricts, each district having a chairman and 
a headquarters. It is believed that each 
superintendent, county and city, of the 
state and every board of education, 
county and city, will indorse the Clark 
Memorial Movement and the plan for 
raising funds, so that the work of organ- 
izing each county and each school will 
not be difficult. It is hoped that a speaker 
can visit each school in the state, no 
matter how isolated and small. Every 
child has the right to the patriotic in- 
spiration which comes from a knowledge 
of the life of George Rogers Clark, and 
every child has the right to give his 
pennies to this noble cause of erecting a 
fitting memorial to Kentucky's great, neg- 
lected patriot! 

The campaign will not start until fall. 
Yet, now is the time to be planning for 
it. The success of the movement depends 
upon the attitude of the principal and of 
the individual teacher. If these believe 
that General Clark, who died a sorrowful, 
penniless, broken man because of his 
sacrifices and the ingratitude of his 
countrymen, if these believe that General 
Clark deserves some recognition ‘from 
Kentuckians, the ancestors of whom and 
the homes of whom he saved from de- 
struction, if these feel a pang of regret 
at the neglect of Clark by Kentucky— 
when other states, which owe his memory 
far less than Kentucky, have erected mag- 
nificent imperishable memorials to his 
memory—if these Kentucky teachers and 
principals believe their active, enthusiastic 
personal participation in the movement is 
a patriotic duty and obligation, then the 
movement will succeed! 
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When the school children actually 
know the life of General Clark and learn 
of the sad neglect of him by Kentucky, 
they will give their pennies, give them 
with an enthusiasm that will inspire 
adults. Early in September, each teacher 
could provide a box for pennies; his or 
her quota, five pennies for each child, cal- 
culated and the patriotic work begun. 
Many children will wish to work for 
their pennies, many will like to give more 
than their share, and all will be deter- 
mined to reach their quota. 

The success of the campaign, in the 
final analysis, will depend upon the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the individual 
teacher, supported by the board of educa- 
tion and by the principal. There will be 
not the least doubt of the enthusiasm of 
the teacher, the principal, the superin- 
tendent, the board, however, if each one 
of these will simply read a life of George 
Rogers Clark. The little volume by Lock- 
ridge will suffice. 


THE COMMUNITY 
ENTERTAINMENT 

In regard to the entertainment, which 
each school is requested to present during 
the week of November 19th, we wish to 
point out that the principal or the teacher 
in charge is asked to take the lead in 
preparing for that occasion. There is no 
restriction as to the type of entertainment. 
It may be a pageant of Clark’s life or 
campaign, a picture show, a play, a carni- 
val, a sale, a Clark speaking program, a 
social of any kind. The principal or 
teacher in charge will know the type of 
entertainment which will be most popu- 
lar in the community. 

It is hoped that the schools will call 
upon the Parent-Teacher Association, the 
Woman’s Club, or whatever organization 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Ingenious Device to Kindle Student 
Enthusiasm in Biology 


HE OLD ADAGE, “You can lead a 

horse to water but you can’t make him 
drink,” is often enacted in the Science 
classroom. Material presented to the 
pupil, in an interesting manner, may be a 
solution to this problem. A live teacher 
can at least create an attractive environ- 
ment. 


A staunch follower of John Dewey, I 
often recall one of his most fundamental 
statements—'“The environment can at 
most only supply the stimuli to call out 
responses. These responses proceed from 
the tendencies possessed by the indi- 
vidual.” Thus, we understand why pupils 
vary in scientific interests—some in in- 
sects, some in plants, some in anatomy— 
while others are interested in making col- 
lections, or bulletin board reviews. 


With the above knowledge in mind, I 
try to arrange my science classroom and 
laboratory to create an attractive environ- 
ment, emphasizing: The bulletin board 
display—collection assignment and ma- 
terial—display of specimen—daily access 
to material (microscopes—dissecting sets 
—hand lens—preserved specimen) local 
material—individual interests—etc. We 
maintain a balanced aquarium—varied 
supply of reference material and supple- 
mentary reading. 


I maintain a laboratory as a place for 
experimental work and the project 
method, as an aid to classwork, and bring 
student and subject matter together. This 
is not so easy as it seems and requires a 
great deal of effort and preparation. It 
fits in with the Lecture—Demonstration 
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By CLAUDE H. HUGHES, 


Teacher of Science in 
Western Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 








Method—and allows an opportunity for 
individual work and less formality. 

My device to kindle interest is the 
“Laboratory Method’—or “supervised 
activity” on the part of the students. I 
strive to set up a happy learning situation 
by the following method: 


I. Get the student to feel the science 
room is a life situation, such as office 
work. There is work to accomplish and 
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the students are the employee, the instruc- 
tor as a foreman there to help if needed. 
Material is present with which to do the 
work. Their rating (grades) depends 
upon the quality and quantity of work 
turned out periodically. I build up this 
situation to the extent that I may be de- 
tained in the corridor, or office—and enter 
my classroom to find a happy, busy, 
group of interested workers. They are 
learning—and living. 


II. We keep this office, or factory, as 
interesting as possible—through co-opera- 
tion of the students ““employed’”—e. g. 


1. We maintain a bulletin board and 
excessive display of charts and posters 
contributed by the students. Certain mem- 
bers volunteer to take charge of the bul- 
letin board exhibits, those who enjoy this 
particular type of responsibility. The ex- 
hibit consists of timely material synchro- 
nized with class units. I take great pleas- 
ure in observing constantly an animated 
group of students surrounding this bulle- 
tin display and commenting, or even mak- 
ing sketches of some material. They are 
interested—the laboratory becomes a liv- 
ing center. 


2. We clean blackboards daily and dis- 
play many diagrams (drawn by pupils so 
interested) for student observation .and 
study. These diagrams are drawn as ac- 
curately and attractive as possible. 


3. We keep the laboratory clean and 
orderly—attractive at all times—and make 
it a work shop. Our slogan “Everybody 
with a job—and a job for everybody,” is 
followed out by individual assignments 
from volunteers—to leave the laboratory 
neat for the next class—reference ma- 
terial put away—chairs and desks in order 
—and floor clean. The class secretary is 
responsible for this organization. 
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III. We keep on display daily, specimen 
of material studied through each unit. 
The students are permitted to examine 
these at any time their interests demand, 
except during a discussion or a test. They 
have free access daily to laboratory equip- 
ment as—microscope and slides—lens— 
dissecting microscopes and sets—preserved 
material—collections labeled—and_post- 
ers. Thus, each student develops a feel- 
ing of ease and self-confidence in the use 
of classroom material and respect for its 
care. I take up a part of a few periods at 
the beginning of each semester to instruct 
them how to use and care for this material, 
and to utilize their time. They collect 
chicken hearts, lungs, liver, etc., for indi- 
vidual dissection. 


IV. Individual work is permitted and 
encouraged along the inclination of each 
pupil’s desire. For example—when we 
study circulation—a student may, if he be- 
comes interested, feel free to examine 
specimen of chicken, rabbit, or beef heart, 
collected by fellow students and preserved 
in alcohol—he may begin this work at any 
time he feels inclined, and credit given 
for a written report on findings, and 
labeled diagrams—or he may report the 
discoveries orally to his class, for credit. 


V. We keep a large aquarium, stocked, 
and cared for, and used daily by the 
students. They have the privilege of 
going there any time to enjoy and observe 
the response of living things to their sur- 
roundings—observe frogs develop from 
tadpoles, turtles, fish, snails, algae, and 
living things as they naturally behave. It 
is a life situation. 


Certain students have charge of the 
aquarium and its life—they read and 
study the care of aquarium life and report 


(Continued on page 42) 
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TWO BOYS 
WRITE FROM BRAZIL 

wo Brazilian boys wrote Mrs. Roose- 
P: wife of the President, that they 
would like to buy American books, but 
one book would take half of their monthly 
allowance, and what could be done about 
that? The letter was referred to the State 
Department’s division of cultural rela- 
tions, where it was read sympathetically. 
But their question is unanswerable until 
American publishers find a satisfactory 
method of inexpensive publication for 
Latin America. Studies now are under 
way.—From THE PAN AMERICAN. 

e 


SCHOOL DINING ROOMS 
IN ARGENTINA 
TS Argentina National Student Aid 
Commission has been assigned this year 
a budget of seven million pesos for its 
increased program of aid to the needy 
children of the Republic. This money 
will be expended in providing them with 
clothes, food, medicine, dormitories, and 
school supplies. Half of it has been desig- 
nated to maintain the thirteen hundred 
school dining rooms now in operation 
throughout the country. Twenty thousand 
pesos will be invested in dining-room 
equipment for further expansion, two mil- 
lion will go for the purchase of two hun- 
dred thousand sets of clothing, assorted 
sizes; and seven hundred thousand is being 
spent on new dormitories. The remainder 
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is assigned to maintenance and salaries of 
the personnel.—Informaciones Argentinas, 
published by the Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions and Culture, Buenos Aires, Argen- 


tina. 
e 


GERMAN IN 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS 

N article in the Mitteilungen der Aka- 

demie zur Waissenschaftlichen Erfor- 
schung und zur Pflege des Deutschtums of 
the Deutsche Akademie in Munich de- 
scribes the growing interest of Italians in 
the German language courses in Italy or- 
ganized by the German-Italian Cultural 
Society and the Deutsche Akademie. Dur- 
ing the academic year 1939-1940 attend- 
ance at these courses was 7,500, an in- 
crease of almost fifty per cent over the 
previous year. Scholarships were awarded 
to the best pupils and in spite of travel 
difficulties, a group of 100 Italian students 
arrived in Munich in time to begin their 
courses there. Additional activities are 
planned for the present scholastic year. 
Wall maps of Germany and of the Ger- 
man Reich, and additional textbooks will 
be made available to Italian students. Uni- 
versity lectureships are to be established 
and filled by German lecturers in Pisa, 
Trieste, Catania and Messina, at the 
Technische Hochschule in Turin and the 
Instituto Superiore in Naples.——From 
News BUuLLETIN, Institute of  Inter- 
national Education. 
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“We Like to Write” 


T THE BEGINNING of the year we 


didn’t know it would turn into a book, | 


but as writing became more and more 
fun, it was only natural that a collection 
of the children’s best work be made. The 
book which resulted was named ‘“We Like 
to Write” by the children who made it, 
forty members of Grade Six in the Murray 
Training School, Murray, Kentucky. The 
material was organized in three chapters: 


Chapter I “Poetry Is Fun” 
Chapter II “We Write Prose Too’ 
Chapter III “About Our Work” 


Chapter I contained the efforts the 
children made at writing poetry. The 
fundamentals of verse writing were never 
taught, but what the boys and girls created 
was praised or accepted with mild criti- 
cism and suggestions for improvement. 
After all, the teacher was no poet! The 
children voiced eager approval or no com- 
ment when a sharing period came. Silence 
was not so complimentary as, “I like that,” 
or, “That’s good.” 

It is the belief of the author of this 
article that nothing so spurs the creative 
urge in children as the experiencing and 
appreciation of a finished product by an 
artist, whether he be a poet, a musician, a 
painter, or a speaker. Children are eager 
for beauty and perfection. Because of this 
belief many lovely poems, produced by 
those who write for children, were read. 
Frequently the group said their favorites 
together. The keen enjoyment received 
from poetry and the constant unassigned 
memorization that the children did no 
doubt contributed to the good verse they 
wrote. 
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By RUBIE EUDORA SMITH, 


Murray Training School, 
Murray, Kentucky 


It can easily be seen that poems about 
snow men came when the ground was 
white, and that in the spring birds, flowers, 
wind, rain, and marbles found themselves 
fitted into rhyme. Perhaps you would like 
to read some of the poems the children 
considered good. 


This poem, entitled ‘‘Fairies,” we all 
enjoyed a great deal. The child who wrote 
it did other excellent compositions. 


FAIRIES 


Fairies, fairies everywhere, 
Fairies in the silv’ry air, 
Fairies by the lily pond, 
There they call and respond. 


Fairies dress in softest blues, 
As they flit, twos and twos. 
When’er you see a fairy folk, 
They duck and don a magic cloak. 


The following lines were written by a 
twelve year old girl in March: 


ANEMONES 


Anemones, white as snow, 

Under the moss and grasses grow. 
Snowdrops with grassy green stems, 
Raise dewy petals in the twilight dim. 


Baby Narcissi, like stars from on high, 
Sway beside rippling lakes reflecting the sky. 


A boy expressed winter in poetry like 
this: 
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WINTER 
The pond is frozen over. 
The ground is covered white. 
Everything is still in the cold winter night. 
Especially lovely was the following 
poetic description written by a thirteen 
year old girl: 


SPRING SUNSET 


The golden sun was sinking low in a sky of 
blue, 

And on the grass most everywhere were frosty 

Drops of dew. 

Yellow jonquils and crocuses were nodding to 

And fro. 

Long and slender daffodils were bobbing in 

A row. 


The best prose writings were collected 
in Chapter II. Included were pageants, 
descriptions, plays, conversations, letters, 
invitations, acceptances, thank-you notes, 
and stories. There was a wealth of ma- 
terial in this chapter, ranging in quality 
from a fascinating story of Till, a puppy, 
by an excellent pupil, to a three sentence 
paragraph which told just how cold the 
latch on the crib door was on a sub-zero 
morning. This was written very crudely 
at first, but was polished into a rare gem 
of expression by its author, a boy who had 
to labor to achieve a correct paper. 

You ask about motivation for prose? It 
came in many ways. 

On the bulletin board pictures which 
nearly talked of their own accord were ar- 
ranged. New pictures were constantly 
taking the places of old ones. Attention 
was called to the colors, the hidden stories, 
and the expressions of the people in the 
pictures. A great wealth of good material, 
both oral and written, came as a result of 
the bulletin board. Numbers of stories, 
conversations, descriptions, and poems can 
be traced to a picture which the children 
saw during the year. 
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The children were encouraged to put 
into words anything from their experience 
that appealed to them. They soon learned 
how easy and how much fun it was to 
write about the pet calf, an evening walk, 
playing football, or the new pigs. Per- 
haps the presence of a file case, which 
held a manila folder for each child’s 
papers, served as motivation. At least the 
children were eager to do things for their 
files. Quite often requests came early in 
the morning “for time to write for our 
files, please.” 


The lovely fairy poems and fanciful 
prose produced by some of the pupils can 
be traced to nothing but the whims and 
fancies of child nature which find expres- 
sion when freedom and encouragement 
give them a chance. 


The description of a cold morning men- 
tioned above follows: 


WINTER MORNING 


Monday morning when I got out of bed, 
I started to feed. The snow crunched under 
my feet, and the bitter wind whistled in my 
frozen ears. My cold, stiff fingers ached when 
I took hold of the chain that held the crib 
door. 

A description of an entirely different 
type was interesting. It was written from 
a picture. 

A low sound of music drifted down the 
aisles. The pure white lilies were in their 
place on the altar. The cathedral had not 
seen such a beautiful Easter for many years. 

Chapter III lived up to its name. It con- 
tained both prose and poetry about the 
work which went on in the room through- 
out the year. It serves quite adequately 
as a diary of the high lights of the year. 
A prize page in the book held three let- 
ters from a page, a squire, and a knight, 
written by a child during the study of 
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medieval England’s contribution to civili- 
zation. During the study of the develop- 
ment of civilization, homes, temples, 
famous people, customs, and conquests 
found a place in the files of the children. 
Another gem was a poem, “Candles,” 
written shortly after Christmas candles 
were dipped. It follows: 


CANDLES 


We made some candles the other day. 

It wasn’t work. It was just like play. 

We dipped them once, twice, and thrice. 

At last they looked like the tails of mice. 
When they were finished we made some holders 
And painted them all with pretty silver. 


An interesting description telling how 
murals were painted follows: 


MAKING A MURAL 


We cut our paper nice and neat; 

Then we sketch on a notebook sheet. 

We put the sky in, and then the hills. 

Then come the people who have great skill. 
We work as carefully as we can; 

Then we can tell people we did it by hand. 


Let us now consider a bit more fully 
the actual day by day work which cul- 
minated in “We Like to Write.” One 
aim was uppermost in the teacher’s mind 
as she approached the language work of 
the year: that the children learn how to 
express correctly, both orally and on 
paper, their ideas. Broken down, this aim 
will include all the essentials upon which 
we drill in formal grammar and composi- 
tion. Don’t think for a minute you are 
being offered a plan for dispensing with 
drill. We did it, plenty of it. But it came 
from the mistakes made by the child in 
the things he wrote, or in answer to ques- 
tions about how to express something he 
wanted to express. Thus, the pupil who 
knew perfectly how to punctuate a con- 
versation was not required to waste his 
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time while others were drilled in that 
technique. 


Perfect freedom was allowed in the se- 
lection of a subject; guidance was given 
in the laboratory period during the writ- 
ing; and careful checking of each paper in 
the file (an immense amount of work for 
the teacher) showed the child his errors. 


The polishing process started when the 
checked papers were returned, and the 
children worked with purpose and en- 
thusiasm to make each paper a correct one. 
No credit for achievement was given un- 
til the paper was correct. The sentences 
of the retarded child might be short, but 
they must be sentences; while the sen- 
tences of the advanced pupil had to reach 
much higher standards. Each individual 
necessarily wrote about his own experi- 
ences, at his own level of ability; and 
with careful guidance he reached a higher 
level of attainment. How else can children 
work unless we force adult standards 
upon them? Some months the children set 
standards of the number of correct papers 
pupils desiring certain credits should have 
in their files, but an adequate number 
found their way to the files when there 
was no such goal set. When it was found 
that many children needed the same drill, 
lessons were planned to teach the tech- 
niques needed. A great deal of individual 
drill was given at all times, since the ap- 
proach was always to the child. 

In addition, to the subject matter out- 
comes every teacher feels must come at 
the close of a year’s work, it is felt that 
the year in this instance yielded other 
very important outcomes. Certainly, pride 
in one’s work was evident. Even the least 
equipped pupil beamed when he placed 
a paper on the teacher’s desk for help. 


At the bottom of each she found his 
poorly written, “My own.” The develop- 
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ment of individuality and self-expression 
cannot be overlooked. Who are we to ask 
that all children at a given time in a 
certain room write a paragraph on a spe- 
cific subject, and call ourselves trying to 
teach children to express their ideas? 
Another outcome was self-confidence. The 
child who, in September, woefully con- 
fided that he couldn’t write a description, 
found before long that the children and 
the teacher had expressed approval of an 
effort he had made. There were many 
such outcomes that standardized tests do 
not measure, perseverance and initiative 
not to be forgotten. 


Even though the checking of papers 
took a great toll of teacher time and 
energy, the compensation was great 
enough that Volume II of “We Like to 
Write” will go into organization in the 
spring. 





Commission on Professional 


Ethics Meets 


By HAL E. DUDLEY, 
Chairman 


HE COMMISSION on Professional Ethics 
T of the Kentucky Education Association 
held two meetings during the K. E. A. 
Convention, its regular meeting on Thurs- 
day, April 17th at 2 p. m., and a special 
meeting the following morning. The mem- 
bers of the Commission present were: Hal 
E. Dudley, Chairman, Mrs. Geneva Gibson 
Campbell, Secretary, C. H. Farley, C. I. 
Henry and Dr. Maurice F. Seay. Mr. 
Henry was recently appointed to fill the 
unexpired term of Dr. H. H. Hill. 


The work of the Commission was two- 
fold—that of consideration of a construc- 
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A. P. PRATHER, Superintendent of 
Earlington City Schools, is a new mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


tive program and the consideration of 
cases presented. During the past year the 
colleges that train teachers have offered to 
co-operate with the Commission in the edu- 
cation of new teachers. During the com- 
ing year we expect to reach an agreement 
with the Kentucky Association of School 
Board Members on matters of mutual im- 
portance. As a result of cases presented 
to the Commission, recommendations will 
be made through the Board of Directors 
of K. E. A. to the Planning Board in the 
hope of securing legislation to help cor- 
rect some evils that now exist. 


The next meeting of the Commission 
will be held in the fall. 
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A Few Thoughts on Teacher Tenure 


QUOTE from the foreword of a re- 
port of a committee of the Southern 
Work-Conference on School Administra- 
tive Problems, the “Committee on Con- 
tinuity of Service for Teachers’”—“There 
are four aspects to the problems of im- 
proving the status of the teaching pro- 
fession: (qualifications, salaries, retire- 
ment, and tenure or continuity of service). 
The first three of these have received 
more emphasis than the last.”—Only a 
few years ago, a prospective teacher was 
not required to present evidence, except 
by examination, of even an eighth-grade 
education to qualify for a teacher’s certif- 
icate. In the last ten years the state per 
capita for support of education has been 
increased by forty per cent. A constitu- 
tional amendment is now proposed that 
should go far in the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities. Our Teacher Re- 
tirement Law went into effect on the first 
day of last July. Thus in improving the 
status of the teaching profession, great 
progress has been made in the achieve- 
ment of the first three of these aspects. 
The next logical step in the attainment of 
full professional status is the enactment 
of legislation which will provide for con- 
tinuity of service. 
To discuss teacher tenure legislation for 
a community in which there is no need 
for it would be a waste of time; to dis- 
cuss the subject for a community in which 
there is no demand for it might seem to be 
unnecessary. Not from any scientific re- 
search, but from observation, and discus- 
sion with teachers here and there, I am 
convinced that in some sections of this 
state there does exist a need for protec- 
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By Emory G. ROoGeERs, 
Maysville, Kentucky 


tion by tenure legislation. If there seems 
to be no general demand for such protec- 
tion, I am still convinced that the need 
and the desire for it does exist while the 
demand remains unexpressed. 


Quoting again from the committee’s 
report, “There seems to be a few com- 
munities in which, unfortunately, the em- 
ployment and dismissal of teachers has 
come to be almost a matter of racketeer- 
ing.” In some well-known communities 
in this state teachers are openly requested 
to actively participate in election cam- 
paigns. Officials who insist upon such 
activity are not always wholly to blame for 
they themselves lack needed protection 
and may have felt forced to act in self- 
defense. This practice is not altogether 
confined ‘to rural districts, as is sometimes 
thought, but some city districts have been 
similarly tainted. Failure to yield to such 
political pressure has often subjected 
teachers to a process of decapitation. In 
many places teacher tenure has been more 
largely determined by personal and politi- 
cal favoritism than by teaching efficiency. 
Many communities cling to a tradition 
that all teachers should move on after a 
few years. An expression commonly 
heard is that some teacher has taught here 
or there “long enough” or “‘too long,” 
regardless of the teacher's competency. 
It may be, as some believe, that there is 
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no general demand for teacher tenure 
legislation in Kentucky, but it is reliably 
reported that there is a widespread de- 
mand for better protection for teachers 
throughout the country. At this point I 
cannot help but wonder what per cent of 
the competent teachers in Kentucky are 
free from anxiety during the season pre- 
ceding their annual election. Most of the 
southern states have no general tenure or 
continuing contract laws either of state- 
wide or local application. Since this is 
true, many young men and young women 
of highest quality and ability are going 
to hesitate in consideration of the hazards 
involved in security of position before they 
enter the teaching profession. 


It is generally recognized by those who 
have made a close study of the problem 
that certain local conditions must prevail 
before it can be expected that a tenure law 
will become successfully operative. There 
must be a need for it. There must be 
some demand for it. The public must be 
somewhat familiar with its provisions and 
convinced of its merits. It is believed by 
those who should be informed that little 
good can be expected of any tenure law 
before desirable practices throughout the 
state, in the way of tenure, are generally 
observed without the compulsion of law. 
It is also agreed that a successful tenure 
law should be accompanied or preceded 
by a Teacher Retirement Law. 


To determine whether or not certain of 
these prerequisite conditions prevail in the 
state we have made some slight investiga- 
tion by correspondence with the secre- 
taries of the eleven district education as- 
sociations, also with K. E. A. and N. E. A. 
officials. It was our belief that if there 
were an urgent need for a teacher tenure 
law, or if any great demand for it existed, 
such need and such demand would be ex- 
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pressed through the resolutions of these 
district associations. Therefore, to all 
eleven of the district secretaries was sent 
a request for a copy of any resolution re- 
ferring to, or touching upon the subject 
of teacher tenure. Replies were promptly 
received from the eleven districts. Each 
of the eleven districts, with the exception 
of one, reported that no teacher tenure 
resolution was passed in 1940. The one 
exception was the Eastern Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. In its resolutions was 
the following: 


‘“. . . II Whereas: 
The best interests of the children of this 
state will best be served by continuing 
teachers in service during efficient per- 
formance, 

Be It Resolved: 
That the E. K. E. A. endorse a tenure law 
and request the General Assembly to pro- 
vide such necessary legislation” . . . 


In the preceding year, 1939, not one 
resolution of the district associations 
touched upon teacher tenure. 


In° spite of this seemingly concrete 
evidence of lack of interest in, and de- 
mand for teacher tenure legislation, I still 
believe that the rank and file of the teach- 
ing profession in Kentucky would gladly 
welcome some protection to their stability 
in position when that stability is threat- 
ened by forces directed by personal, 
partisan, or political interests. Consider- 
able substantiation for this belief is found 
in voluntary personal statements made by 
these district secretaries in response to the 
inquiry sent to them. To nine of these 
eleven replies were added comments stat- 
ing that they believed most of the teach- 
ers were very much interested, and pledg- 
ing their co-operation in furthering the 
cause. 


The 1940 delegate assembly of the 
K. E. A. passed a resolution asking the 
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Board of Directors of the K. E. A. to give 
some thought to the matter of tenure. 
This action would seem to indicate that 
some interest was in evidence somewhere 
in the state. Less than two months after 
this resolution was passed, Mr. W. P. 
King attended the meeting of the com- 
mittee on “Continuity of Service for 
Teachers” held at Daytona Beach, Florida. 
The K. E. A. News Flash of December 
16th advises us that the headquarters 
staff of the K. E. A. is now beginning a 
study of the problem of Teacher Tenure. 
If I correctly interpret the meaning of a 
statement made by Mr. King, he doubts if 
there is yet sufficient demand for a tenure 
law in Kentucky to insure its passage and 
successful operation. However, it can be 
seen from activities above mentioned that 
K. E. A. officials are conscious of a'grow- 
ing sentiment for such legislation and are 
on the alert in making preparations to 
meet the demand when it attains sufficient 
momentum. 

Dr. Donald Dushane, N. E. A. presi- 
dent, who for some time past had been 
chairman of the Teacher Tenure Com- 
mittee of the N. E. A., believes that there 
is a growing interest in Kentucky. He 
reports that much interest was shown in 
the subject at a meeting of the Buffalo 
Club in northern Kentucky also in a meet- 
ing held at Bowling Green. He, too, be- 
lieves the subject should be thoroughly 
discussed preceding a campaign for legis- 
lation. However, he also believes that 
introduction of a bill in the legislature 
might be considered a part of tenure edu- 
cation. 

A tenure law cannot be justified if it 
can be shown that it goes no further than 
the protection of teachers. Its operation 
must be for the best interests of the chil- 
dren and for the betterment of the school 
system. There should be mutual protec- 
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In this connection it seems to me 
that no tenure law would be complete 
unless it contained some provision govern- 
ing teachers’ resignations as a protection 


tion. 


to the school system. In Mason County 
approximately 90% of the vacancies in 
teaching positions occur not more than 
30 days before the beginning of the school 
term. While these vacancies can always 
be filled, it sometimes creates a difficult 
situation for the administration, and last 
minute selections to fill vacancies cannot 
always be made with the deliberation that 
will insure entire satisfaction. One of 
the most stringent laws governing resig- 
nations is that of Indiana which forbids 
cancellation of contract during the school 
term or for 30 days preceding the begin- 
ning of the school term except by mutual 
agreement. A teacher who fails to con- 
form to these regulations is considered 
guilty of unprofessional conduct and the 
state superintendent is authorized to sus- 
pend her teaching license for a period of 
one year. It should be noticed that the 
Indiana law permits the Board of Educa- 
tion to exercise its judgment in applica- 
tion by the “by mutual agreement” 
phrase. Our teacher contracts in Ken- 
tucky should become two-sided instru- 
ments protecting the school system as well 
as the teacher. 

In the first nine months of 1937, in 
twenty-one states one or more tenure bills 
were introduced. New tenure laws were 
enacted in only ten states. This clearly 
shows that the way is not free of obstruc- 
tion. An analysis of teacher tenure laws 
enacted and defeated in various states 
gives no satisfactory explanation of why 
they were passed or why they were de- 
feated. There seems to be no general 
acceptance of certain features or rejection 
of certain features. Not until a bill of 
our own is thrown into the legislative 
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hopper of our own state will we be able 
to know the vital points of it which will 
be subjected to attack. We can, however, 
anticipate a few possible objections which 
are likely to arise and the sources from 
which these objections may come. 

In some communities, as I have men- 
tioned, there still lingers the traditional 
idea that teachers after a short time, 
should move on to another position. This 
belief probably is most prevalent in com- 
munities where not all the teachers can 
be employed and the school is looked upon 
as a charitable institution, existing largely 
for the benefit of the teacher, or it may 
be in a community where the teaching 
position is considered a political plum to 
be passed around at frequent intervals. 
It may be argued by some that incom- 
petent teachers, as well as the competent, 
will receive protection under a tenure 
law. Some superintendents may be skept- 
ical because of the fear that their preroga- 
tive of nominating teachers will be vio- 
lated. In some sections of the state, board 
members look upon the nomination and 
selection of teachers as their prerogative 
and contrive by devious means to exer- 
cise that assumed privilege. They would 
fear a tenure law as a possible usurpation 
of that privilege. Some may suggest that 
attempts at evasion of the law by demo- 
tions, and failure to employ after pro- 
bationary periods may do harm rather than 
good. I believe none of these objections 
are so serious that they cannot be an- 
swered to the entire satisfaction of all 
critics except those who are unwilling to 
be convinced. 

It seems to me that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the period in the state’s edu- 
cational progress when we can hope for 
the realization of this last phase in the 
improvement of the status of the teach- 
ing profession. The experience of other 
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states with tenure laws should enable the 
drafting of a law which would consoli- 
date the most desirable features and at 
the same time avoid some costly mistakes. 
In summary, arguments that might be pre- 
sented by friends against immediate action 
in fostering tenure legislation are: 


1. There is little need. 

2. There is not sufficient demand. 

3. There is not at present uniform practice 
of principles of tenure which would pre- 
cede legislation. 

4. The profession and the public are not 
sufficiently educated to the purposes and 
effects of teacher tenure. 


If, for any of the last three above rea- 
sons, the time is not yet ripe for general 
teacher tenure legislation, may we sug- 
gest that a means of hastening the ap- 
proach of readiness might lie in the en- 
actment of initial legislation which would 
serve to educate and create demand. 

Initial legislation might be one of three 
kinds, optional legislation, sectional legis- 
lation, or installment legislation. The 
meaning of optional legislation is obvious. 
Each school system could decide for itself, 
by popular vote, by action of the board 
of education, or in some other manner, 
whether or not it would be subject to the 
provisions of a tenure law. Sectional 
legislation might apply to school systems 
in certain classes of cities. By either 
optional or sectional legislation, small dis- 
tricts, or those not yet ready by close con- 
tact would be inoculated for growth of 
sentiment favorable to teacher tenure 
legislation. By installment legislation we 
mean the enactment of one or more de- 
sirable features of a full-fledged teacher 
tenure law, making the approach a step 
at a time. If installment legislation is 
favored, looking forward to future con- 
solidation and completion, such legisla- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Book Reviews 


Monroe’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH by the Macmillan Company. Price 
$10.00. 


The need for a critical inventory of the ac- 
complishments of research in the various areas 
of education has been answered by the publi- 
cation of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. 


In this volume will be found a complete 
and comprehensive outline of the field of edu- 
cational research. 


Most of the material is designed primarily 
for the benefit of all who are interested in 
education—not merely for experts in the re- 
spective areas. 


The Encyclopedia will be of great value to 
most school libraries. 


ENJOYING ENGLIsH III. By Don M. Wolfe 
and Ellen M. Geyer. Published by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 

“Enjoying English” is at once helpful and 
entertaining. The experience theme procedure 
is a valuable help to the approach of the use 
of good English. Just as good food must be 
tasted before you know its real value so good 
English must be used to be appreciated. The 
cartoons, drills and sample diagrams easily lead 
to exact usage and best expression. Visual drills 
and use of cartoons stimulate the process of 
using euphonious expression easily and fluently. 
Sentence error is troublesome and persistent but 
can be easily avoided by using the various’ helps 
given in this text. 


Rewarps by Max J. Herzberg, Merrill P. 
Paine, and Austin M. Works. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. Price 
$1.60. 


An incentive to reading as a help to enjoy- 
ment is provided in this text for better reading. 
The selections are chosen with a view to appeal 
to natural interests of the reader. The yen to 
know people, places, adventures and experi- 
ences, vocations, etc., is enhanced by the material 
supplied in the text “Rewards.” This is a 
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picture-minded age and the pages in this book 
are replete with attractive illustrations which 
lead readers to logical conclusions of thought 
matter contained therein. Multiple choice ques- 
tions help to develop comprehension and give 
unity to each book of the series. 


BUILDING LANGUAGE SKILLS by J. C. Tressler 
and Marguerite Shelmadine. Published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. List 
price 72c. 

Build skills by broadening interests and in- 
crease interest by using skills. Act while you 
learn and experience proper habits in such a 
way as to make skills automatic. Conversing 
and being courteous is a skill to be desired. 
This is acquired by proper use of this text 
which is fitly styled, “English in Action.” Writ- 
ing business letters, reporting and sharing ex- 
periences are activities presented in this series 
in a most tactful way and are thus caused to 
stick to the child, as a part of his language 
habits. Any skill is desirable but language skill 
is most desirable because it helps to make more 
attractive in more different ways. This text 
helps to add skill to skill and use correct ex- 
pression. 


New Books 


GINN & Co. 
Business Record-Keeping. 


D. C. HEATH & Co. 
Your Government Today and Tomorrow. 


Row, PETERSON & Co. 
Spell to Write Book 1-3. 
Best Short Stories. 

Our Nation. 





Abundance consists not alone in ma- 
terial possession, but in an uncovetous 
spirit. 
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Counties Superintendent 
BOURBON E. H. Darnaby 
JACKSON ahs Coleman Reynolds 
KNOTT. Beckham Combs 
is siiisicssasieiinmsnsinisiiniint ..J. B. Reams 
een Sam B. Taylor 
INUERGER Sortie, Se D. R. Riggins 
ig no Ce J. O. Webster 
NE itisiisssinittsexecnnaess Virgil T. Fryman 
TN ai iiiainccnipiieiesrssiceces Myrtle Bryant 
se aictipiinccenincactintenencinnona F. H. Hood 
PN eiereetinnneed Claude Hightower 
Independent Districts 

RI iictichacimaicmneoins Jesse Johnson 


Independent Districts 





CROFTON Scpinctsannaensioned O. L. Adams 
I cscs sesinivenscosn A. P. Prather 
PI isiiceinisnscresctninntnrseniinaisio L. H. Lutes 
HARRODSBURG.........------------- W. W. Ensminger 
Neate sathcdreeerncicadces J. M. Calvin 
Nk Siitpinelacsndiniacaainai canadien R. F. Flege 
I aiitiacisncentshncsinciisinnncinati J. H. Parker 
ng L. J. Wells 
BEUINPORIVILLE........ =<. 0ccenenn- H. R. Riley 
a L. W. Allen 


RED BirRD HIGH SCHOOL, BEVERLY 
R. E. Bergstresser 


a, W. F. O'Donnell 
I scisseniniecnsiniitznioen Boyd D. Howard 


WUINTONTOW Ne teses ts ee Otis Harkins 
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Schools 


PARKSVILLE 


PIKEVILLE ELEMENTARY 
PIKEVILLE JR. HIGH 





| i ATTENTION of high school principals 
and history teachers is called to The 
Register, the publication of the Kentucky 
Historical Society, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
This magazine, published quarterly, is de- 
voted to Kentucky history and especially 
to hitherto unpublished data concerning 
the early history of the state. The Register 
is in its 39th year and has established for 
itself a front rank position among the his- 
torical quarterlies of the states of the 
Union. With the Sesquicentennial cele- 
bration of Kentucky’s statehood just ahead 
of us, in 1942, the columns of this maga- 
zine should be especially valuable in teach- 
ing Kentucky history in the public schools, 
No doubt many school libraries carry a 
subscription to The Register. If it were 
placed in every public school library in the 
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state it would greatly increase the interest 
of Kentucky school children in the rich 
and colorful history of their native state. 





Positions Oren 
(Continued from page 14) 

the various types of trade and industrial 
education, inspect the work of schools re- 
ceiving Federal aid, and co-operate with 
State, school, and industrial executives in 
promoting trade and industrial education. 

Although applications will be rated as 
received at the Commission’s Washington 
office until further notice, qualified per- 
sons are urged to act promptly. Further 
information and application forms may be 
obtained at any first- or second-class post 
office or from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book ComMPANy—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


CapMus Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
CompaANy—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 


THE EcoNoMy COMPANY—C. E. Hauer 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, R. R. 
2, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Mr. Judson ‘Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 2086 Neil Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J. T 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George 
town, Kentucky. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Fred Stimson, 232 
South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mfgr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Plans are being made now for one of the largest 
summer sessions Peabody College has ever gone 
through. 

Several summer Conferences are on the schedule. 
Additional staff members are being brought to the 
campus for various departments. Plans are moving 
along rapidly on the Joint University Library. Accord- 
ing to schedule it will be ready for use by the 
middle of the summer. 

By entering at the beginning of the second term 
of the spring quarter, April 30, and remaining 
through the summer quarter a student can complete 
a full semester’s work (24 to 27 quarter hours 
credit). 

We invite you to be on the campus this summer. 


For catalog or other information, write 
The Secretary 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 














RAND MCNALLYy & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 
2618 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, Ky. 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 394 Lindsey Street, Frankfort, Ky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


WorLD BooK ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. (Central 
Kentucky). 


Wor_p Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Smart indeed is the woman 
who is Alka-Seltzer-wise! With a watch- 
ful eye on the household budget and a 
sense of responsibility to her family, she 
can be depended upon to get the utmost 
for her money. That is why you find so 
many people who wouldn’t think of 
going on a trip without faithful, trusty 
Alka-Seltzer on hand to help them weath- 
er the distress of the many minor ail- 
ments which so often occur in traveling. 
Of course, Alka-Seltzer 
is easy to obtain—your 
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nearest drug store has it—but it’s wise 
to keep it even closer—within easy reach 
—in the glove compartment of your car 
or conveniently tucked away in your lug- 
gage—ready at an instant’s notice to save 
you unnecessary misery and suffering. 

Do you, as millions of others, keep 
Alka-Seltzer in your home for fast relief 
in HEADACHE, ACID INDIGESTION, MUS- 
CULAR ACHES AND FATIGUE and the Dis- 
tress of COLDS? Then why not make it 
your constant traveling companion? Be 
wise. Try it. You may be glad you did! 


Would you like a FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY OF ALKA-SELTZER? 
You may have it just for the asking. Write to Depart- 


ment STM-17. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


1 
my MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Selected 1941 
K. E. A. Addresses 


BY 


JUDGE FLORENCE ALLEN 
JOHN L. DAVIS 

JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES II 
JOHN ERSKINE 

RALPH RAMSEY 

JOHN W. BROOKER 

And others 


Cloth, 150 pages, $1.25 Post Paid 
Order From 
K. E. A. Headquarters, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


or 


THE HOBSON PRESS 


105 W. Leader St. Lexington, Ky. 














For Forty Years... 


We have served teachers and schools— 
in good times and in bad—year in and 
year out—without a single interruption. 
During these years almost fifty thousand 
Teachers have used our guidance in 
securing positions. Almost as many 
Employers have used our aid in finding 
the best available teachers. 

We are proud of this record, which is in 
keeping with the best American tradi- 
tion of honorable and faithful service. 
We are better prepared than ever to 
render skilful, effective service to teach- 
ers and schools. 


Write for Particulars 


Southern Teachers Agcy. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Columbia Memphis Richmond 
Member 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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Ingenicus Device to Kindle 
Student Enthusiasm in Biology 


(Continued from page 28) 


periodically to other class members. Each 
student develops a feeling of responsibility 
and interest in the display. 


VI. A varied collection of Reference 
Material is available on the reading table 
and in the cabinet, kept in order by cer- 
tain pupils, enjoying that type of work. 
For study there are new revised text refer- 
ences—pamphlets—periodicals (Popular 
Science—Turtox—Science and Invention— 
Nature Magazine—National Geographic 
—Science Digest—Science and Discovery 
—Better Homes and Gardens—etc.). The 
student may, at any time, feel free to get 
any reading reference he may choose—if 
only as a diversion from the daily assign- 
ment or, may check out these references 
after close of school, to be returned the 
following school day. Extra credit is 
earned in this manner. Thus, many a 
pupil creates a desire to read good, whole- 
some material that they would never de- 
sire if they felt they “had to study.” 


VII. Assign materials to observe on 
hikes and field trips made by volunteer 
groups—and display reports on bulletin 
boards—and labeled collections on tables 
for classes to observe. This certainly 
creates a desire on the part of cultivating 
a better knowledge of Nature and a 
worthy use of leisure time. 

I have experimented with the above de- 
vice for the past 15 years, checking result 
closely, and I am convinced that it leads 
to more successful learning. It is very 
often that I meet with a former student 
who has attained marked interest in 
science—made high grades in some branch 
of science in higher learning as a result of 


(See page 44) 
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TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 


TIME FINANCE CO., Pioneer Kentucky 
Finance Institution with 7 offices, offers 
a state-wide complete and comprehen- 
sive SIGNATURE ONLY loan service 
for teachers. Each year teachers in 
increasing numbers make use of Time’s 
friendly financial service. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


Time offers a Swift, Simple, Easy plan 
available to every teacher throughout 
the State of Kentucky. Immediate at- 
tention is given all mail and personal 
inquiries and all loans are completed 
without delay. 


REDUCED RATES 


Charges substantially below lawful 
rates allowed by the State are avail- 
able in many classifications. Full de- 
tails available on inquiry. 





TIME’S CHART OF COSTS 
Preferred Teacher Plan 


Amount * Average 
Borrowed Cost per day 
$ 25.00 costslessthan Ic 

50.00 ea 

100.00 T= = 

200.00 ca: 

300.00 ee Le A 


*Based on 20 Month Plan 











No Endorsers 


SEVEN KENTUCKY OFFICES 
209 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 6631 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theatre . WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 


eee 


TIME FINANCE Co., 
Incorporated. 





Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, send full details 
of your Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name 

Address 
City 
Amount Desired .......... Salary 5.......... 
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—§Hlitend Summer School 


Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College 


First Summer Term Opens June 16, Closes July 18 
Second Summer Term Opens July 21, Closes August 22 
Features of Western’s Summer School Will Include 


REMEDIAL READING CLINIC CURRICULUM CONFERENCE 
VISUAL EDUCATION CLINIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


GRADUATE WORK LEADING TO THE MASTER OF ARTS 
DEGREE IN EDUCATION 


ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN 20 DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS 
FOR SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL LITERATURE ADDRESS 


PAUL L. GARRETT, President 





WESTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE 





BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 

















an interest discovered in the above method 
of science teaching. They were anxious 
to admit that they had never been inter- 
ested in science before—but the oppor- 
tunity to dissect a grasshopper created a 
desire to follow some other course in 
Biology. 

One pupil I recall, whom I permitted to 
spend much time in his science drawings 
some ten or twelve years ago—has gone 
on in art and improved an interest he 
seemed to have discovered in his indi- 
vidual inclination opportunity in the above 











MIAMI BEACH TOURS FREE: 


To Teachers who will arrange for groups of 
nine persons for Miami Beach Tour this summer 
— write for particulars — as low as $69.50 


s * 
Miami Teachers Tours, wot inc. 
P. O. Box 6062 Station B MIAMI, FLA. 
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method of science study. He was not 
hampered by daily required written assign- 
ments. 

Another former student took great pride 
in explaining to me that his chosen pro- 
fession as a technician was due to an in- 
terest in my “workshop’’—individual free- 
dom. 

No two individuals are going to react 
to their school environment in exactly the 
same way. 


Therefore, teach each student as an in- 
dividual—gain their interest in the labora- 
tory not as a task—but because of the 
pleasure and the value they see in accom- 
plishment of experimental results. If 
problem solving is a real life activity, 
then the science teacher should consciously 
drill his students in this method to the 
end that this thinking will carry over into 
daily life. 
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this Wholesome American Custom 


Everyone derives pleasure from chewing 
Gun, because it fulfills a fundamental desire 
that is natural to all of us. 

The wholesome chewing is good for you, too. 
It benefits your teeth by helping keep them 
clean and attractive. That is why many dentists 
recommend chewing Gum as an after-meal treat. 
Busy people also find that it helps relieve ner- 
vous tension and aids concentration. 

For these reasons, many successful, popular 
people enjoy Chewing Gum daily. But because 
they are popular and considerate of others, they 
always let their good taste govern the time and 





oung and Old enjoy delicious 
CHEWING GUM 


oe be There’s a Reason, a Time and a Place for 





the place for their enjoyment of Chewing Gum. 

They know that it is ideal around the home, 
for instance—while you're studying, reading, 
working or just taking it easy. It’s a pleasant 
companion while driving or working outdoors 
around your garden. Yes, there are literally 
dozens of times and places every day when 
Chewing Gum adds to your fun. 

Enjoy delicious Chewing Gum yourself. 
You'll agree that it’s a wholesome pleasure, and 
that there is ‘“‘a Reason, a Time and a Place” for 
enjoying it daily. Buy a few packages today for 
yourself and your friends. 








An Aid to Good Teeth. Chewing Gum daily 





National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


helps keep your teeth clean and bright and 
supplies needed chewing exercise. 
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A Few Thoughts on 
Teacher Tenure 
(Continued from page 37) 


tion might begin with the enactment of 
any one or more protective features of 
which the following are examples: 


1. Requirement that teachers be notified 
of dismissal by a certain date (Michigan 
probationary teachers notified 60 days 
before the end of term). 


2. Requirement that reasons for dismissal 
of any teacher be stated in writing by 
the Board of Education. These causes 
not to be stated too generally such as 
incompetency, immorality, insubordina- 
tion, etc. Each should be reduced to 
specific examples thereby insuring the 
teacher under fire definite objectives in 
setting up any self-defense. 


3. A tenure law containing all the desired 
features of general law except that there 
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would be granted no right of appeal 
from the decision of the local Board of 
Education. 


4. Provision for a “continuing contract” 
law rather than the present annual con- 
tract arrangement. A period of oper- 
ation with ‘continuing contracts” 
might be a means of educating the pro- 
fession and the public to the desirability 
of teacher tenure law. 

Personally, I believe that probably the 
best means of most quickly realizing the 
protection of teacher tenure legislation is 
to give to the next legislature a bill com- 
prising everything that is considered most 
desirable in a tenure law. The discussion 
provoked, radiating throughout the state, 
would educate the public and the profes- 
sion to its provisions and its needs, and 
crystallize any sentiment existing for it 
into an insistent demand. No matter how 
high are our qualification standards, no 
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EXTRA Money | 
THIS SUMMER © 


Whether you plan a wonderful 
vacation traveling— 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money-making 
opportunity now. Entirely new. Nothing 
ever has been offered like it before. 

Whether you plan to spend your vacation 
visiting new places, making new friends, and 
enjoying new experiences, or expect to stay 
near home, you can make it a highly profitable 
summer. 

Both men and women with teaching experi- 
ence are well-qualified for this special em- 
ployment. It involves presenting an entirely 
new, low priced unit, that ties in closely with 
public interest at the moment. The commis- 
sion is very high. The potential reward very 
great. Selected contacts will be furnished. 
No investment needed. No training required. 
No previous experience necessary. he num- 
ber of teachers to be selected is limited, 
act today. 

WRITE me about your summer plans, when 
your school closes, teaching experience, age 
and other qualifications. T’ll furnish you with 
complete information. 


Address Lysle §. Sullivan 


The Book House for Children 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
(Ne LL ERR SNR 
SE 





© Special Combination Offer On Four ® 


“STANDARD PUBLICATIONS” 


CORPORAL WHITAKER—By Fess Whit- 
aker him 


A book ~ — want to lay aside until 
BEEN. essbsdnndssseaneasesouneeae $1.00 
LIFE powell THE HILLS AND MOUNTAINS 
OF KENTUCKY—By W. R. Thomas. 
A comprehensive history of the mountain and 
hilly counties of Eastern Kentucky....... 2.00 
PARLANCE OF KENTUCKY BACKWOODS— 
By Bess Fayne (Mrs. H. H.) Cherry 
An intensely interesting Fag A {llustrating 
humor and philosophy of the backwoods folk .50 
THE HOUSE OF AEGEUS AND OTHER VERSE 
—By Edward G. Hill. 


ee rr 1.00 
ME bbbbeebk eben seu sdeesenne $4.50 


SPECIAL COMBINATION wong 
FOR ALL FOUR BOOKS . $2. 715 


ORDER YOUR SET IMMEDIATELY: 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, Iac. 
@ 2205S. First St. Louisville, Ky. @ 








matter how attractive are our salaries, no 
matter how adequate are our provisions 
for retirement, not until this final aspect 
of professional status is achieved and 
teachers are given some hope and some as- 
surance of security in positions, can they 
look upon their profession with the as- 
surance and the confidence of just com- 
pensation and security that other profes- 
sions offer. 


The George Rogers Clark 
Memorial Movement 

(Continued from page 26) 
is strong and active in the community, to 
collaborate in presenting the entertain- 
ment, especially in the matter of adver- 
tising and selling tickets. We believe that 
the city or county editor will be glad to 
extend all the help possible, as will the 
members of the various organizations. 

It should be pointed out that this move- 
ment for the erection of a memorial to 
General George Rogers Clark in Ken- 
tucky is something in the nature of a 
patriotic crusade. For the individual Ken- 
tuckian the task should be a true labor 
of love, patriotism, and state pride. The 
remains of Clark lie in Kentucky, the 
land which he loved, which he saved from 
destruction, in which he died. Kentucky 
has raised no monument over his heroic 
head. Kentuckians, however, are proud 
people. Once they realize their neglect of 
Clark, once they realize the sacrifices 
which states around Kentucky have made 
to honor the conqueror of the Old North- 
west, they will respond generously and 
nobly to this Kentucky call. 

May we all work together as loyal 
Kentuckians. Let us be determined that 
the schools of Kentucky will win a big 
share of the glory of a successful cam- 
paign to erect a fitting memorial to 
George Rogers Clark! 
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